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XVIII.— The Fishermen of Southern India. By John Shoktt, 
M.D., Zillah Surgeon, Madras. 

[Read May 8, 1886.] 

Agreeably to Hindoo legends, there are said to be some eighteen 
tribes who make fishing their calling, or trade, for a livelihood ; 
but at the present day only two or three tribes adopt fishing 
with the view of earning a livelihood ; whilst the others only 
occasionally take to it, as a matter of necessity. 

Of the eighteen tribes said to exist, I can only trace thirteen ; 
these are named as follows : — 

1 Pareya Putteenaven 8 Pesthavur 

2 Chirma Putteenaven 9 Sharayacaren 

3 Paramen 10 Vunnien 

4 Shembadaven 11 Thaver 

5 Currean 12 Shervaearer 

6 Meenpullee 13 Shepaliar 

7 Boyee 

Of the thirteen tribes here given, No. 4, or Shembadaven, is 
the chief. They continue to follow the calling of fishing, and 
their operations are chiefly confined to fresh-water rivers, tanks, 
and salt lagoons. They claim for themselves a royal descent, 
which they trace to a king termed Paravatharoyen (king of a 
mountain), who is said to have reigned, at a time out of memory, 
at Trinomallai, a village situated in the western part of South 
Arcot, in lat. 12° 15' N., and long. 79° 9' E., celebrated in Hindoo 
mythology for its beautiful pagoda, located at the foot of this 
hill, supported by a grant of money now given in lieu of the 
lands with which it was originally endowed for that purpose. 
The Shembadaven further claim relationship with Siva, one of 
the Hindoo triad, and say that the correct appellation of the 
tribe is Shiven-padavur (literally, Siva's warriors), now corrupted 
into Shembadavur ; and in support of this allegation of rela- 
tionship they relate the following fable, for which they claim the 
authority of the Ramayanam, Bhairtham, and Bagavatham. 
The fable runs as follows : — Tbe king, Paravatharoyen, who 
reigned at Trinomallai, had an only daughter, called Paravattee, 
who is reputed to have been exceedingly handsome and beau- 
tiful; and Siva, whilst on a ceremonial visit to the king, 
happened to see Paravattee, and was so enamoured by her 
charms, and seriously wounded by her beauty, that, forgetful of 
his divinity, he began to treat with the king for her person ; 
who, yielding to the entreaties of his god, accepted the divine 
vol. V. 
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proposal, and bestowed the hand of his daughter upon his deity 
in marriage, thereby securing to himself the relationship of 
father-in-law to his god, and that of brother-in-law to his 
descendants ; owing to which circumstance the tribe take the 
name of Shembadavur. 

Of the Shembadur tribes, the three called Thaver, Shepaliar, 
and Shervacarar, constitute themselves into a formal court of 
justice, and decide all disputes and differences that arise among 
the tribe, as a whole. It is not my purpose, for the present, to 
describe the various groups which form the group, but to confine 
my description to the chief tribes which make fishing their calling, 
dividing these into two divisions — First, those who confine their 
fishing operations to fresh-water rivers, tanks, and inland streams ; 
secondly, those who follow the same vocation in the sea, and 
reside on the coast. 

I. The Shambadavurs, or fishermen, who fish in fresh water, 
comprise a large body who are scattered over the country in 
small parties. Most villages in Southern India have a few of 
these men residing in them. During the rains, and at other 
times when fish is procurable, they confine themselves entirely 
to fishing. Occasionally, some of them take to agriculture, or 
other operations, with the view of gaining a livelihood 

They make use of nets of various kinds, but that in general 
use is of a circular form, and about 10 feet in diameter, and 
from 8 to 12 feet in length, terminating above in a pointed 
cone; the lower, or open, end is loaded with iron or leaden 
rings, to enable the net to sink under water rapidly. The fisher- 
man either enters the water to some depth (sometimes the water 
is above his waist), or he stands on the brink of the river or 
tank, and throws in his net. He gathers his net by opening it 
over his left forearm, and flings it in such a manner that it opens 
out, and falls into the water like a bell, whilst he has a cord 
fastened to the cone end, with which he gives it a few jerks, as 
it descends in the water ; and the same thing is done when it is 
being drawn up. When he approaches the shore, to examine 
the contents of his net, and secure such fish as he may have 
caught, by placing them in a palmyra-leaf bag, which he has 
tied around his waist, and then re-enters the water again ; or 
he may, as he stands in the water, resume his occupation by 
emptying bis net in the same way. Other kinds of nets and 
fish-traps of various kinds, chiefly constructed of bamboo laths 
like a bird-cage,* but differently shaped, are set in streams or 
places where water flows. Earely do they take to fishing with 
hook and line. 

* Termed purree, an instrument or basket for catching fish. 
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The Shambadavurs are generally followers of Siva, and have 
Brahmins for their Gooroos, or priests ; and to this day, it is said, 
during the great annual festival that takes place a few days after 
the new moon, in the month of November, that it cannot be cele- 
brated unless a certain number of the Shembadavurs are present. 
The magnitude of the festival may be estimated from the fact of 
nearly 1 00,000 persons assembling here annually, to celebrate it ; 
and during its progress, a large light, the wick of which is made 
of new cloths, and the lamp fed with ghee, is kept burning 
night and day continually for three successive days, in a temple 
on the summit of the rock, to which the attention of the devotees 
is directed, as it is believed that the witnessing of the burning 
light is sufficient to purify the individual, and that thereby a 
remission of sins up to the time of witnessing the occurrence be 
obtained. Their caste has nothing peculiar about it, and their 
ceremonies, etc., are similar to those of other Hindoos or Sudras, 
with this exception, that widow marriage is permitted among 
them. Among the various subdivisions, a small number are 
sometimes Lingatharees*, others Shival,-f- and others Mames- 
tharee ;$ and, as a rule, the Lingatharees and Shival do not 
follow the profession of fishing. In the appendix I give the 
weight and measurements of twenty-five men, and regret that I 
was unable to obtain that of the women. 

The Shembadavurs, as far as their physical conformation 
extends, have nothing peculiar; they have the usual Hindoo 
features, but are frequently an extremely ugly set, squint and 
other visual deformity not uncommon among them. Their 
general conformation is spare, and they are of active habits, 
the tribe generally being expert swimmers ; and, owing to their 
occupation leading them to keep to the water for the most part 
of the day, they are addicted to drink, which, they say, they are 
obliged to resort to, in order to keep them from taking cold and 
getting sick. As a tribe, they are not very intelligent, although 
sometimes one or more remarkably shrewd men may be found 
among them. It is very rare to meet with educated men, nor do 
they care about learning to read or write any language. Their 
occupations are chiefly confined to fresh water, inland ; they 
never, at any time, attempt to fish in the sea ; on the contrary, 
it is against their caste to do so. 

The following comprise the sub-tribes who follow the occupa- 
tion of fishing in the sea : — 



* One who wears a lingam, or metal box containing a figure of an inde- 
cent nature. 

t One who abstains from flesh-meat. 
% Flesh-meat eaters. 

o 2 
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1 Putteenaven (who style themselves Ohetties) 4 Meenpuller 

2 Senna Putteenaven 5 Paramen 

3 Currean (who style themselves Moodelys) 6 Vunnien 

These people live on the coast, and the village they occupy is 
called a Coopum, and may comprise from ten to two hundred 
huts, rarely more,* built chiefly of palmyra leaves, with a small 
and only opening for a door or entrance. The eaves of the hut 
frequently resting on the sand, or very little above it ; sometimes 
these have no walls to sustain them ; but rest entirely on the 
sandy soil. These tribes claim a proprietary right to the soil 
extending from the sea-beach to 120 yards inland, which, they 
say, was bestowed on them by ancient Hindoo rajahs of Southern 
India. The villages on the coast are from one to three miles 
apart, and they have certain land-marks, which point out the 
portion belonging to each village ; and in the sea, pieces of wood 
are floated out, and anchored to baskets of stone, which mark the 
ground of each village, lengthwise ; but as to extent, they may 
go out as far as they may think it safe to do so in their frail 
boats seawards to fish, but are not permitted to encroach upon 
each other coastwise ; any attempt of the kind is sure to lead to 
a row, terminating in a fight ; if on land, skulls are broken ; if 
afloat, attempts are made to drown each other. 

Every coopum has its head-man, who settles any dispute that 
may arise among themselves, and he acts as master of the cere- 
monies on festive and other occasions. 

There is no great difference as regards caste among these 
several sub-tribes ; they intermingle, and, sometimes only, inter- 
marry ; some will, and others do not, partake of food at the 
different villages; but when invited, they all attend on cere- 
monial occasions, and exchange betel and nut with each other. 
The Currean will partake of food with the Putteenaven and 
Paramen, but these will not partake of the Currean's food. 
Some of these tribes have embraced Christianity, and among 
them Eoman-Catholics and Protestants are met with. These 
various tribes inhabit the whole Coromandel coast ; and although 
they have different names and castes among themselves, they 
are termed generally Curreans by other natives, who class them 
all into one caste, and do not recognise their minute distinctions. 
They partake of animal food, except the cow and pig ; the latter 
is occasionally taken by some. 

As a body, they are a dissipated set, and, whenever they can 
afford it, partake freely of toddy or arrack. They are also par- 
ticularly partial to tobacco, which they chew and smoke. 

* Larger fishing villages are called Puttenum, from which two of the 
tribes derive the name of Putteenaven. 
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Each village or coopum is presided over by a female deity of 
its own, recognised by different names. In some coopums either 
a brick or temporary temple is raised ; these contain a small, 
rude-made image of wood or stone, representing the presiding 
deity, termed Ummen.* Mostly all of these people are followers 
of Shiva ; a small minority are said to worship Vishnu. Annual 
feasts are held in honour of the deity, which last several days, 
followed by a, procession, which encircles the village, when cocoa- 
nuts are broken, and fruits and flowers offered, sometimes goats 
and fowls. Their marriage and other domestic ceremonies are con- 
ducted much after the manner of the surrounding Hindoos. The 
bridegroom has to pay a dowry of 24 rupees 8 annas to the parents 
of the bride. The bride receives such gifts as her parents can 
give her in the way of jewellery, etc. 

In labour, their own women assist ; but should any difficulty 
arise, a barber-woman is called in, for which she receives a fee 
of 8 annas. The men may have one or more concubines, in 
addition to their wives. In cases of sickness they apply to the 
Moors in the vicinity for assistance ; and the old women have 
recourse frequently to various herbs and roots, which are made 
into a decoction, and administered. The men, when they can 
afford it, have a cold meal ere starting on a fishing excursion, 
and partake of a hot meal at night ; very few, indeed, can afford 
three meals. The meals usually consist of rice, seasoned with 
fish or greens cooked into curries. They proceed out to sea some 
forty or fifty miles from shore, either in boats or in catamarans 
or floats. 

These boats comprise what are termed masulah boats, the pieces 
being sewn together with cocoa-nut coir yarns, and, from their 
yielding nature, resist the force of the waves better. Their cata- 
marans, or floats, consist of from two to five logs of wood, with 
curved extremities. The wood selected for the purpose is that of 
the Peruvian lilac, or Melia Azadarach, the Tamil name is 
Mullay bamboo ; sometimes the wood of the Erythrina Indica, 
or Moochee wood, is brought into use. The price of a cata- 
maran comprising five pieces ranges from 35 to 40 rupees. The 
dimensions of the logs are 20 feet long and 2 feet wide, tied 
together with coir yarn, and are intended to carry five to ten 
men, with their nets, etc Single logs are sometimes used by 
men who fish with a hook and line. One man will put out to 
sea mounted on one of these, and he is fully capable of managing 
it, even in boisterous weather, although he may sometimes get 
washed off his float ; but being expert swimmers, they readily 
manage to remount their floats again. The catamarans carry 

* Female god or goddess. 
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small sails, which are fastened to the log by an upright poll, and 
brought into play when the wind is favourable ; otherwise, each 
man uses a short oar or paddle. The anchor consists of a forked 
stick, which is weighted with stones, with which they can anchor 
their floats in desirable localities. 

The nets in use by these men are generally what are termed 
drag, and other kinds of oblong nets, extending to a couple or 
three hundred feet in length, and from three to four feet in 
breadth, and are made from the fibres of the Crotalaria Juncea, 
Janapha, cocoa-nut fibre, and cotton wool ; these are prepared 
for the purpose by steeping in a decoction made from the bark 
of the Acacia Speciosa, or Cantoovaya Palla, or Wrightia 
Tinctoria, and that of the Mceodendron Roxburghi, or Shalnm- 
pay. These are selected on account of their great astringent 
properties, and they impart to the fibre a rust-brown colour, 
which, in a measure, protects them from the destructive effects 
of salt water. 

When the nets are made, they are steeped in a decoction made 
from the bark of either of the trees named above, from twenty- 
four to thirty hours, when they are taken out, and dried in the 
sun. 

The tribe called Currean, as a rule, purchase their nets, as they 
do not understand the manufacture so well ; but all the other 
tribes make their own nets. The large nets are valued from 2 to 
300 Es. each, and the smaller ones at 1 to 150 Rs. each. When 
not in use, the nets are rolled up, and placed on pieces of wood 
on the beach, and covered over with palmyra leaves, to protect 
them from sun and rain. 

If not carefully attended to, they are subject to destruction 
by rats. The nets, boats, and catamarans generally belong to 
one or two of the chief men. These are lent out to labourers or 
fishers, who, on their return from a fishing excursion, divide the 
fish taken into seven portions, two are given to the owner of 
the catamarans and nets, and the remaining five shares are taken 
by the five men, one share to each. If it happens to be a boat, 
it takes out a larger net, and the produce is divided into two 
parts ; one is given to the owner of the boat and nets, and the 
other part is divided into ten portions, and one given to each of 
the ten men who took out the boat. 

They are generally in most villages under contract to a Moor 
to deliver up all the fish they happen to take, at a previously 
stipulated rate, to whom they are deeply indebted, and from 
whom they borrow money at a usurious rate, either to purchase 
fishing-tackle, or for marriage and other ceremonious occasions ; 
and for every 35 Rs. they receive they pay 3| Rs. interest. 
This system of advance tends greatly to keep them in poverty, 
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so that they may be said to live from hand to mouth. At each 
coopum one, two, or more Moors, known otherwise as Lubbays, 
reside, who buy up the fish, and salt and dry it for export to 
other localities inland. These men are ever ready to make 
advances, so as to be able to get these poor people in their 
power. The Moor is their banker, physician, and advocate. 
Separate charges are made for the two last professions. 

The whole tribe are subject to the usual diseases of the country, 
such as cholera, small-pox, dysentery, syphilis, rheumatism, and 
fever. Their women suffer in labour, and deaths on such occa- 
sions are by no means unusual. The only difference between 
these fisherwomen and the other Hindoos is said to consist in 
the fisherwomen using an old piece of net as a binder in con- 
finement, whilst the other Hindoos use cloth. 

They rear dogs, cats, and fowls, but keep no cattle or goats, 
as they have no use for them ; nor does the vicinity of the sandy 
flats they occupy furnish food for them. They seldom or ever 
enter into agricultural operations. Their dress consists of the 
usual dhoty in men, and saree in women ; they are fond of orna- 
ments, and have them when they can afford to do so. The 
working or fishing dress of the men consists simply of a lun- 
gootee, and sometimes of a skull-cap of a conical shape, which is 
made of the date, palmyra, or screw-pine leaves. 

It is said that these tribes worship the sea turtle along the 
coast, which they term Cootee Andaven, or the young god, and 
will neither seize nor otherwise injure it ; but there are numbers of 
them who have overcome such scruples, when they have had the 
opportunity of turning them into money by selling them to Euro- 
peans. They believe in the transmigration of souls, and term 
their Creator Esperen, who is said to be everywhere. 

There are about 1,000 Patteenavers in and around the old 
village of Pulicat and Coromandel. Among them there are 
50 Protestant and 57 Eoman-Catholic Christians, while the rest 
are heathens. The number of Curreans in this locality is small, 
and comprise only about 50, out of whom there are 8 Pro- 
testants and 10 Romanists, and the rest are heathens. There are 
a very large number of Roman-Catholic Christians among Cur- 
reans in Madras, comprising what are termed the Madras 
boatmen, among whom now may be found men of wealth and 
influence, and many well-educated individuals. The Madras 
boatmen have a world-wide reputation in aquatic feats, for 
courage and daring in times of danger and difficulty. They are 
like amphibious animals, for they can live on land or sea, and 
are from morn to night naked and exposed to cold and wet in 
plying their boats to and from the roads. They appear to glory 
in the sea, and are altogether a very hard-working set ; at the 
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same time they are great rogues, and would rob one to his face, 
if allowed to do so. They are great experts in robbing the cargo 
in their boats, when to and from the shipping in the roads, as 
well as tapping casks of beer or spirits. As a class, they are 
greatly addicted to drink. 

Two other tribes of late years have taken to fishing ; these are 
Pariahs and Moors, or Lubbays. These people use all kinds of 
nets, without any distinction, and are very successful in fish- 
catching ; and whenever fishing fails, the Pariahs and Lubbays, 
and the other six tribes just described, become boatmen to gain 
a livelihood ; but the Shembadavurs will never do so. They may 
engage in constructing rafts to ford rivers, or floats for a shooting 
party of gentlemen in tanks, but they will on no account become 
boatmen. 
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As a body on the coast, these men are more strong, robust, and 
heavier, although not quite so tall as the inland fishermen The 
difference in their mode of living may account for this, as the 
coast fishermen have so much harder work in plying their boats 
and rafts. The general cast of features is the same. Owing to 
some mischievous vagabond having given out that I was taking 
their measurements with the view of ascertaining which of them 
had the largest liver, as I wanted one for some particular purpose, 
I was mobbed, and had to desist, and beat a hasty retreat from the 
locality, after taking the measurements of sixteen men only, 
which I regret ; and I have had no opportunity of completing 
my list of twenty-five since. 

These poor people, like others ignorant as themselves, are 
readily led to believe any idle report, more especially if one's 
actions give cause to support such a probability, forgetting that 
under British rule nothing of the kind can happen to them, or to 
the poorest and most helpless among them. Even in large towns, 
I find great difficulty sometimes in obtaining measurements ; for 
the natives look on all such acts with a superstitious dread, and 
refuse to permit it frequently. 



